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N the search to secure firm names for knowings and knowns, upon 
which we have made preliminary reports in preceding papers,? 
we have held, first, that man, inclusive of all his knowings, should 
be investigated as ‘‘natural’’ within a natural world;? and, sec- 
ondly, that investigation can, and must, employ sustained obser- 
vation akin in its standards, though not, of course, in all its tech- 
niques, to the direct observation through which science advances. 
Scientific observation does not report by fiat; it is checked and 
rechecked by many observers upon their own work and the work 
of others until its report is assured. This is its great character- 
istic. From its simplest to its most far-reaching activities it holds 
itself open to revision in a degree made strikingly clear by what 
happened to the Newtonian account of gravitation after its quarter 
millennium of established ‘‘certainty.’’ The more scientific and 
accurate observation becomes, the less does it claim ultimacy for 


Where observation remains open to revision, there is always a 
certain ‘‘if’’ about it. Its report is thus conditional, and the sur- 
rounding conditions, under careful formulation, become the pos- 
tulation under which it holds place. In the case of problems of 
limited range, where conditions are familiar to the workers (as, 
for example, in a physical laboratory, for a particular experiment 
under way), an unqualified report of the verified results as ‘‘fact’’ 


1 This JouRNAL, Volume XLII (1945): ‘A Search for Firm Names,’’ pp. 
5-6; ‘‘On a Certain Vagueness in Logic,’’ pp. 6-27, 39-51; ‘‘A Terminology 
for Knowings and Knowns,’’ pp. 225-247. We shall refer to these papers by 
initial letters as need arises, using S for the first, V for the secund, and T for 


2By ‘‘natural world’’ with man ‘‘natural’’ within it, the reader should 
understand that background of inquiry which since Darwin’s time has become 
standard for perhaps all fields of serious scientific enterprise with the single 
exception of inquiry into knowings and knowns. We shall not employ the 
words ‘‘naturalism’’ or ‘‘naturalistic.’? We avoid them primarily because 
our concern is with free research, where the word ‘‘nature’’ specifies nothing 
beyond what men can learn about it; and, secondarily, because various cur- 
rent metaphysical or ‘‘substantial’’ implications of what is called ‘‘natural- 
ism’? are so alien to us that any entanglement with them would produce 
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is customary, and meets no objection. Where, however, assertions 
which run far afield are involved, the postulational background 
must be kept steadily in view, and must be stated as conditional to 
the report itself; otherwise serious distortions may result. 

This is emphatically required for a search such as ours in the 
case of knowings and knowns. Our procedure must rest on obser- 
vation and must report under postulation. Simply and directly 
we say that the sciences work in nature, and that any inquiry into 
knowings and knowns must work in the same nature the sciences 
work in, and as far as possible along the same general lines. We 
say that observation is the great scientific stronghold. We say 
that all * observations belong in system, and that where their con- 
nections are not now known, it is by postulation permissible to 
approach them as if connection could be established. We totally 
reject that ancient hindrance put upon inquiry such as ours by 
those who boast that since nature is known, the ‘‘knower’’ must 
be in some way superior to the nature he knows; and equally by 
those who give superiority to what they call ‘‘the known.’’ We 
recognize that as observers we are human organisms, limited to 
the positions on the globe from which we make our observations, 
and we accept this not as a hindrance, but as a situation from 
which great gain may come. We let our postulations rise out of the 
observations, and we use them to increase the efficiency of obser- 
vation, but never to restrain it. It is in this sense that we employ 
those very postulations of nature, of observation, and of postula- 
tion itself, which our opening paragraphs have set down.* 

The dictionaries allot to the word ‘‘postulate’’ two types of 
application. One presents something ‘‘taken for granted as the 
true basis for reasoning or belief’’; the other, ‘‘a condition re- 
quired for further operations.’’ Our approach is manifestly of 
this second type. We shall mark this by speaking of postulations 
rather than of postulates, so far as our own procedures are con- 
cerned. This phrasing is more reliable, even though at times it 
will seem a bit clumsy. 

What we have said is equivalent to holding that postulations 


8 The word ‘‘all’’ is, of course, one more vague word. We have avoided 
it heretofore, or hope we have, altogether. An adequate technical language 
for our purposes would have one word for the ‘‘all’’ of scientific specification, 
and another for the ‘‘all’’ of symbolic definition. As we have previously 
said, our papers limit themselves strictly to the former use. 

4 Compare the three conditions of a search for names set down at the start 
of our next preceding paper (T, p. 226) and accompanied by the three nega- 
tions: that no purely private report, no ‘‘foundations’’ beyond the range of 
hypothesis, and no final declaration secure from the need of further inquiry can 
safely be accepted or employed. 
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arise out of the field of inquiry, and maintain themselves strictly 
subject to the needs of the inquiry field.=5 They are always open 
to reéxamination. The one thing that most emphatically they 
mever are is unexaminable. 

To this must be added a further comment that postulation is 
double-fronted. It must give as thorough a consideration to 
attitudes of approach in inquiry as it does to the subject-matters 
examined, and to each always in conjunction with the other.’ 

One frequently hears it said that no matter what form of in- 
quiry one undertakes into life and mind, one involves oneself al- 
ways in metaphysics and can never escape it. In contrast with this 
hoary adage our position is that if one seeks with enough earnest- 
ness to identify his attitudes of workmanship and the directions of 
his orientation, he can by-pass the metaphysics by the simple act 
of keeping observation and postulation hand-in-hand; the varied 
‘‘ultimates’’ of metaphysics become chips that lie where they fall. 
Our postulations, accordingly, gain their rating, not by any pecu- 
liarity or priority they possess, but for the plainness and openness 
of their statement of the conditions under which work is, and will 
be, done. 

In the course of our preliminary studies for this series of re- 
ports we assembled a score or two of groups of postulations. These 
experiments taught us the complexity of the problem and the need 
of a steady eye upon all phases of inquiry. Instead of obtaining a 
single overall postulation, as we might have anticipated, we found 
that the more thorough the work became, the more it required spe- 
cializations of postulations, and these in forms that are comple- 
mentary. We shall display certain of these postulations, primarily 
as aids to our further discussion, but partly because of the interest 
that such exhibits may have for workers in collateral fields. We 
further hope that the display may stimulate codperation leading 
to better formulation from other experimenters with similar man- 
ners of inquiry. 


5 Dewey: Logic, the Theory of Inquiry (1938), pp. 16-19. 

6 Bentley: Behavior, Knowledge, Fact (1935), Chap. XXX. It is in the 
behavioral field particularly that this characteristic must never for a moment 
be neglected. 

7 One further comment on the word ‘‘postulation’’ is needed. We are not 
here attempting to determine its final terminological status, but merely speci- 
fying the use we are now making of it. In the end it may well be that it 
should be assigned to the region of Symbol (T, pp. 240, 246) and a different 
word employed in such territory as we are now exploring. We are choosing 
‘*postulation’’ instead of ‘‘hypothesis’’ for the immediate task because of its 
greater breadth of coverage in ordinary use. Freedom as always is reserved 
(T, pp. 233, 245) to make improvements in our provisional terminology when 
the proper time comes. 
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In approaching the examination let the reader recall, first, that 
we have previously selected namings as the species of knowings 
most directly open to observation, and thus as our best entry to 
inquiry ;* and, secondly, that we have taken the named and the 
namings (being instances of the known and the knowings) as form- 
ing together one event for inquiry °—one transaction *°—since in 
any full observation if one vanishes the other vanishes also. These 
things we observe; we observe them under and through the atti- 
tudes expressed in our opening paragraphs; as such observations 
they form the core of the postulatory expansion to follow.™ 


In order to make plain the background against which our pos- 
tulations can be appraised, we start by exhibiting certain fre- 
quently occurring programs of behavioral inquiry,'? which are to 
be rated as postulates rather than as postulations under the differ- 
entiation we have drawn between the two words. Characteristic of 
them is that they evade, ignore, or strive to rid themselves of that 
‘‘circularity’’ * in knowledge which we in contrast frankly accept 
as we find it. Characteristic, further, is that their proponents 
take them for granted so unhesitatingly in the form of ‘‘truths’’ 
that they rarely bring them out into clear expression—it being for 
this reason that we can not readily find well-organized specimens 
to cite, but are compelled to construct them as best we can out of the 
scattered materials we find in works on epistemology, logic, and 
psychology. Because their type is so different from the postula- 
tions we shall develop for our own use, we label them with the 
letters (X), (Y), and (Z) in a series kept separate at the far end 
of the alphabet. 


8T, p. 234, and compare J, p. 9. 

9T, p. 231; pp. 235ff. 

10 T, p. 242. 

11 One of the joint authors of this paper (J. D.) wishes to make specifie 
correction of certain statements in his Logic: the Theory of Inquiry about 
observation. As far as those statements limit the word to cases of what are 
called ‘‘sense-perception,’’ or, in less dubious language, to cases of observa- 
tion under conditions approaching those of laboratory control, they should be 
altered. For the distinction which is made in that text between ‘‘ observation’? 
and ‘‘ideation’’ he would now substitute a distinction between two phases of 
observation, depending on comparative temporal-spatial range or scope of 
subject-matter. What is called observation in that text is only such observa- 
tions as are limited to the narrower ranges of subject-matter, which, however, 
holds a distinctive and critical place in the testing of observations of the more 
extensive type. 

12 For the word ‘‘behavior,’’ see T, p. 240n. 
18 T, p. 238. 
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POSTULATIONS 


(X) EprIsTEMOLOGICAL IRRECONCILABLES 


1, ‘*Reals’? exist and become known. 

2. ‘*Minds’’ exist and do the knowing. 

3. ‘Reals’? and ‘‘minds’’ inhabit irreconcilable ‘‘realms.’’ 14 

4, Epistemological magic 15 is required to reveal how the one irreconcilable 
achieves its knowing and the other its being known. 


(Y) Logicat Go-BETWEENS 


1. ‘‘Reals’’ exist (‘‘objects,’’ ‘‘entities,’’ ‘‘substances,’’ etc.). 

2. ‘Minds’? exist (‘‘thoughts,’’ ‘‘meanings,’’ ‘*judgments,’’ etc.). 

3. ‘‘ Thirds’? exist to intervene (‘‘words,’’ ‘‘terms,’’ ‘‘sentences,’’ ‘‘ prop- 
ositions,’’ etc.). 

4, Logical exploration of ‘‘thirds’’ 16 will reconcile the irreconcilables. 


(Z) A PHYSIOLOGIC-PSYCHOLOGIC STRAITJACKET 


1. ‘‘Reals’’ exist as matter, tactually or otherwise sensibly vouched for. 

2. ‘*Minds’’ exist as mentaloid manifestations of organically specialized 
‘¢yeals.?? 17 

3. Study of organically ‘‘real’’ matter (muscular, neural, or cortical) 
yields knowledge of matter, including the organic, the mentaloid, and the 
knowledges themselves. 

4. The ‘‘certainty’’ of matter in some “~ survives all the ‘‘ uncertainties’? 
of growing knowledge about it. 


These three groups of postulates all include non-observables; 
that is, through the retention of primitive namings surviving from 
early cultures they adopt or purport to adopt certain materials 
of inquiry which can not be identified as ‘‘objects’’ under any of 
the forms of observation which modern research employs.* (X) 
is in notorious disrepute except among limited groups of epistemo- 
logical specialists. (Y) is hopefully working with linguistic de- 
vices which our preceding examination has shown to be radically 


14 With variations of ‘‘more or less,’’ though still ‘‘irreconcilable,’’ and 
with special limiting cases on one side or the other in which winner takes all. 

18 ‘*Magic’’ (dictionary definition): ‘‘Any supposed supernatural art.’? 

16 Though always with the risk of other thirds ‘‘to bite ’°em ... and so 
proceed ad injfinitum.’’ 

17 Watson’s early ‘‘behaviorism’’ (far remote, of course, from the fac- 
tual behavior of our inquiry) included an identification of linguistic procedure 
as physiological process of vocal organs, which lacked not merely the transac- 
tional view which we employ, but even an interactional consideration of the 
environment. An excellent recent illustration of much more refined treat- 
ment is that of Roy Wood Sellars, this JouRNAL, Vol. XLI (1944) who writes 
(p. 688): ‘‘I think we can locate the psychical as a natural isolate in the 
functioning organism and study its context and conditions.’’ The issue be- 
tween the ‘‘process’’ we are to investigate and the purported ‘‘things’’ the 
(X), (Y), and (Z) postulates tender for examination could hardly be more 
neatly drawn. 

18 Cf, postulations BS and B6, below. For ‘‘objects,’’ see T, pp. 243, 246, 
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deficient. (Z) is serviceable for simple problems at the level of 
what used to be called ‘‘the senses,’’ and at times for preliminary 
orderings of more complex subject-matters, but it quickly shows 
itself unable to provide the all-essential direct descriptions which 
these latter require. All three default not only in observability, 
but also in the characteristics of that manner of approach which 
we have here called ‘‘natural’’ (though (Z) has aspirations in 
that direction).2° Beyond this, as already indicated, all three are 
employed rather as articles of faith than as postulations proper. 


In contrast with the approaches (X), (Y), and (Z), we shall 
now write down in simple introductory statement what we regard 
as the main features of the postulations which, inspired by and in 
sympathy with the progress modern sciences have made, are most 
broadly needed as guides to inquiry into behaviors as natural 
events in the world. 


(4) POSTULATIONS FOR BEHAVIORAL RESEARCH 


The cosmos: as system or field of factual inquiry.21 

. Organisms: as cosmic components. 

. Men: as organisms. 

. Behavings of men: as organic-environmental events. 

. Knowings (including the knowings of the cosmos and its postulation) : 
as such organic-environmental behavings. 


on wm oo fo 


The above postulations are to be taken literally and to be scrupu- 
lously so maintained in inquiry. 

So important is the italicized sentence, and so common and so 
vicious is that manner of lip-service to which hands and eyes pay no 
attention, that we might well give the sentence place as a sixth pos- 
tulation. 

Entry No. 1 accepts positively the cosmos of science as locus of 
behavioral inquiry. This acceptance is full and unqualified, though 
free, of course, from the obiter dicta which scientists in their arm 
chairs so happily enjoy. No. 2 and No. 3 are perhaps everywhere 
accepted, except for inquiry into knowings and knowns. No. 4 is 
commonly taken with stress on the organism as the locus of ‘‘the 
behavior,’’ and as presumptively proceeding under its own powers 
in a high degree of detachment from a comparably detachable en- 
vironment, rather than with stress on the full organic-environmental 


19 See V, p. 50. 
20 One of our earlier experimental formulations may be mentioned: (a) 
Existing epistemologies are trivial or worse; (b) The source of the trouble lies 
in primitive speech conventions; (c) In particular, the presentation of a 
‘*mind’’ as an individual ‘‘isolate,’’? whether in ‘‘psychical’’ or in ‘‘ physio- 
logical’’ manifestation, is destructive. 
21 The system is named Fact (T, p. 235). 
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event.” No. 5, so far as we know, is not yet in explicit use in de- 
tailed research of the sort we are undertaking, and its introduction 
is essential if firm names for knowings and knowns are to be ob- 
tained. 


Following postulations (A) for behavioral events, as subject- 
matters, we now set forth postulations (B) for inquiry into such 
behavioral subject-matters. The type of inquiry we have before 
us is that which proceeds through Designation. Long ago we 
chose naming-events as the particular variety of knowings upon 
which to concentrate study.27> Now we are selecting Designation * 
as the specialized method of inquiry we are to employ. Before 
proceeding to more detail with postulations (A) we complement 
them with postulations (B), much as with a right hand over against 
a left, or in the manner we have already spoken of as double- 
fronted. (A) and (B) together offer us instances of that ‘‘cireu- 
larity’’ which we find wherever we go, which by us is not merely 
recognized, but put to work—not deplored but seized upon as a 
key to observation, description, and controlled inquiry.2> The 
procedure looks complex but we can no more help it than the 
physicists of three generations ago could ‘‘help it’’ when electricity 
(to say nothing of electromagnetic waves) refused to stay in loca- 
tions, or submit to a mathematics which had sufficed thitherto for 
the mechanics of particles. 

Given complementary postulations (A) and (B), one may ex- 
pect to find complements of one postulation reappearing in the 
other, but differently stressed, and under different development. 
Thus postulation Al views Fact in the aspect of Event, whereas B1 
views it in the aspect of inquiry under or through Designation. 
Frequent similar cases appear—they are typical and necessary. 


(B) PoOSTULATIONS FOR INQUIRY INTO SUBJECT-MATTERS UNDER DESIGNATION 26 


1. A single system of subject-matters is postulated, to be called cosmos or 
nature. 


22 For legitimate procedures in provisional detachments, see postulations 
D8 and G3. 

23 T, p. 234. 

24T, pp. 235-237. For the distinction provisionally employed between 
the word ‘‘naming’’ and ‘‘designation,’’ see T, p. 245. 

25No priority is assumed for (4) over (B) or vice versa. Postulations 
(A) enter first into our immediate treatment as the needed offset to the cur- 
rent fracturings and pseudo-realistic strivings of (X), (Y), and (Z). 

26 Not to be overlooked is the express statement in the text that these 
postulations (B) are for research through namings, and are not set up for all 
types of search and formulation whatsoever. We cultivate our present gardens, 
leaving plenty of room for other gardens in the future. 
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2. Distribution of subject-matters of inquiry into departments varies 27 
from era to era in accordance with variation in the technical stage of inquiry. 

3. Postulations for each of the most commonly recognized present de- 
partments (physical, physiological, and behavioral) are separately practicable, 
free from the dictatorship of any one over another, yet holding all in system.28 

4. The range of the knowings is coextensive with the range of the subject- 
matters known. 

5. Observation, such as modern technique of experiment has achieved, or 
fresh technique may achieve, is postulated for whatever is, or is to be, subject- 
matter. Nothing enters inquiry as inherently non-observable. What is ob- 
served is linked with what is not observed. 

6. The subject-matters of observation are durational and extensional. 

7. Technical treatments of extensions and durations developed in one 
department of subject-matter are to be accepted as aids for other subject- 
matters, but never as controls beyond their direct value in operation.29 

8. ‘*Objects’’ in practical everyday identifications and namings prior to 
organized inquiry hold no permanent priority in such inquiry.80 Inquiry is 
free and all ‘‘objects’’ are subject to examination either as they thus prac- 
tically come; or with respect to components they may be found to contain; or 
under widened observation as transactional—in all cases retaining their ex- 
tensional and durational status.31 

9. Durationally and extensionally observable events suffice for inquiry. 
Nothing ‘‘more real’’ than the observable is secured by using the word ‘‘real,’’ 
or by peering for something beyond the observable to which to apply it.82 


27‘* Varies ... in accordance with’’ might be profitably replaced by 
‘¢is in function with,’’ if we could be sure that the word ‘‘function’’ would 
be understood as indicating a kind of problem, and not as having for the 
particular case some positive explanatory value. Unfortunately too many 
of the uses of ‘‘function’’ in psychological and sociological inquiry are of the 
pontifical type. The problem is to indicate the aspectual status, despite the 
poverty of available language (S, p. 5; T, p. 226). For discussion of the 
content of postulation B2, see T, pp. 239-240, and compare also the postulation 
of continuity, Dewey’s Logic, p. 19, et al. 

28 Postulations (A) have this characteristic in contrast with postulations 
(Z). The free development of subject-matters as in B2 and B3 coincides in 
effect with the express rejection of ‘‘reals’’ as in B9, C7, and H1. It also 
removes the incentive to the romantic types of ‘‘emergence’’ which often 
enter when ‘‘substantive reals’’ depart. 

29 Bentley, ‘‘The Factual Space and Time of Behavior,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 477-485. No interference is intended with the 
practical pre-scientific attitudes towards space and time so far as their every- 
day practical expression is concerned. These, although long since deprived of 
dominance in the physical sciences, remain dominant in psychological and 
sociological inquiry, and it is this dominance in this region which is rejected 
under our present postulation. See also the footnote to D3, postulation H4, and 
comment in the text following postulations (D). 

30 T, pp. 243-244. Bentley: ‘‘The Human Skin: Philosophy’s Last Line 
of Defense,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 8 (1941), pp. 1-19. 

81 T, pp. 242-243. Compare postulation 44. 

82 B9 restates what results if B2 is accepted and put thoroughly to work, 
—‘‘the addition of the adjective ‘real’ to the substantive ‘facts’ being only for 
rhetorical emphasis’? (the citation being from Dewey, ‘‘ Context and Thought,’’ 
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Having focussed postulations (B) upon the aspect of inquiry, 
we now return to the aspect of event in (A).** Our declared pur- 
pose is to examine naming behaviors as knowings, and to hold the 
naming behaviors as events in contact with the signaling behaviors 
on one side and with the symboling behaviors on the other.** In 
expansion from (A) as events we shall therefore next present pos- 
tulations (C) for knowings and (D) for namings, and shall follow 
these with indications of what will later be necessary as (H#) for 
signalings and (F') for symbolings. 

Postulations (C’) are looser than the others, as will be evident 
at once by our permitting the vague word ‘‘knowledge’’ to creep 
in. There is sound reason for this. We secure an introductory 
background in the rough along the lines of ordinary discussion, 
against which to study namings as knowings. From future study 
of namings a better postulation for knowings should develop. A 
comment on the possible outcomes for (C’) will follow. 


(C) PosTULATIONS FOR KNOWINGS AND KNOWNS AS BEHAVIORAL EVENTS 85 


1, Knowings and knowns (knowledge, knowledges, instances of knowledge) 
are natural events. A knowing is to be regarded as the same kind of an 
event with respect to its being known (i.e., just as much ‘‘extant’’) as an 
eclipse, a fossil, an earthquake, or any other subject-matter of research. 

2. Knowings and knowns are to be investigated by methods that have 
elsewhere been successful in the natural sciences. 


University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. XII, 1931, pp. 203- 
224). Compare also Stephen C. Pepper, this JouRNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), p. 
102: ‘‘ There is no criterion for the reliability of evidence . . . but evidence of 
that reliability—that is corroboration.’’ Professor Pepper’s discussion of 
what happens ‘‘under the attitude of expecting an unquestionable criterion of 
truth and factuality to be at hand’’ runs strongly along our present line. 

83 Both ‘‘focus’’ and ‘‘aspect’’ are double-barrelled words, in William 
James’s sense. A man can not focus without something to focus (such as a 
lens in or out of his eye) nor without something to focus upon. As for the 
word ‘‘aspect’’ (see also T, p. 235n), it originally stressed the viewing; an 
archaic meaning was a gaze, glance, or look, and a transitive verb still is usable, 
‘*to aspect.’’ In more recent English ‘‘aspect’’ has been transferred in large 
measure to ‘‘object,’’ but there are many mixed uses, and some even which 
introduce locations and directions of action as between observer and observed. 
In any case the word applies to the ‘‘object’’ not absolutely but with refer- 
ence to an observer, present or remote. 

84 T, pp. 244-245. 

85 Two of our earlier experimental formulations may be helpful through 
their variation of phrasing. Thus: (a) Knowings are natural events; (b) 
They are known by standard methods; (c) Enough is known about knowings 
and knowns to make the use of such methods practicable. Again: (a) Knowers 
are in the cosmos along with what is known and to-be-known; (b) Knowings 
are there too, and are to be studied (observed) in exactly the same way as 
other matters. 
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3. Sufficient approximation has already been made to knowledge about 
knowledges, through cultural, psychological, and physiological investigations, 
to make it practicable to begin today to use this program.3¢ 

4. As natural events knowings and knowns are observable; as observable 
they are enduring and extensive within enduring and extensive situations.87 

5. Knowings and knowns must be taken together as aspects of one event.38 
The outstanding need for inquiry into knowledge in its present stage is that 
the knowings and knowns be thus given transactional (as contrasted with inter- 
actional) observations. 

6. The observable extensions of knowings and knowns run across the in- 
habited surface of the earth; the observable durations run across cultures,89 
backwards into pre-history, forward into futures—all as subject-matters of 
inquiry. Persistence (permanence and impermanence) characterize the know- 
ings and the knowns alike.‘0 

7. All actualities dealt with by knowledge have aspects of the knowing 
as well as of the known, with the knowings themselves among such actualities 
known. 


Inspection of postulations (C) shows that the first two of the 
group provide for the development of (A) in accord with B2, while 
the third serves to make emphatic, as against the everywhere 
prevalent denial, our assertion that inquiry can proceed on these 
lines. The fourth is in accord with B5, B6, and B7 as to observa- 
tion, while the fifth states the type, and the sixth the range, of the 
observation that is needed. The seventh, in accord with B9, keeps 
in place the ever-needed bulwark against the traditional totalitarian 
hypostatizations. 


(D) PosTULATIONS FOR NAMINGS AND THE NAMED AS SPECIMENS OF KNOWINGS 
AND KNOWNS 41 


1. Namings may be segregated for special investigation within knowings 
much as any special region within scientific subject-matter may be segregated 
for special consideration. 


36 Dewey: ‘‘How is Mind to be Known?’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX 
(1942), pp. 29-35. 

87 T, p. 227. 

88 T, p. 230: ‘‘We proceed upon the postulate that knowing is always and 
everywhere the inseparable correlate of the known—that the two are twin 
aspects of common fact.’’ 

89 The word ‘‘social’’ is not used, primarily because of its confused status. 
It is sometimes opposed to ‘‘individual,’’ sometimes built up out of ‘‘indi- 
viduals,’’ and, as it stands, it fails to hint at the transactional approach which 
we express. ‘‘Culture’’ is comparatively non-committal, and can be under- 
stood much more closely as ‘‘behavioral,’’ in the sense we have specified for 
that word. 

40In contrast to the usual program of concentrating the impermanence 
(or the fear of it) in the knowing, and assigning the permanence, in measure 
exceeding that of its being known, to the knowns. 

41 An earlier formulation, combining something of both the present postu- 
lations (D) and (E£), and perhaps of interest for that reason, ran: (a) 
Knowledge is a sign system; (b) Names are a kind of naturally developed 
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2. The namings thus segregated are themselves the knowings to be in- 
vestigated.42 

3. The namings are directly observable in full behavioral durations and 
extensions.48 

4. No instances of naming are observed which are not themselves directly 
knowings; and no instances of knowings within the range of naming-behaviors 
(we are not here postulating for signal or symbol behaviors) which are not 
themselves namings.‘4 

5. The namings and the named are one transaction. No instance of either 
is observable without the other.45 

6. Namings and named develop and decline together even though to myopic 
or close-up observation certain instances of either may appear to be established 
apart from the participation of the other.4é 

7. Warranted assertion, both in growth and in decline, both as to the 
warranty and the warranted, exhibits itself as a phase of situations in all de- 
grees of development from indeterminate to determinate. The strongest war- 
ranted assertion is the hardest of hard fact, but with neither the determinacy, 
nor the warranty, nor the hardness, nor even the factuality itself ranging be- 
yond the reach of inquiry. For what is ‘‘hard fact’’ at ‘‘one’’ time is not 
assuredly ‘‘hard’’ for ‘‘all’’ time. 

8. The study of either naming or named in provisional severance as a 
phase of the transaction under the control of postulations D4 and D5 is al- 


sign; (c) Naming and ‘‘specifying existence’’ are one process. These state- 
ments, however, must all be taken transactionally, if they are properly to rep- 
resent our approach. 

42T, p. 234. Names, in other words, under our postulation, do not enter as 
physical objects, nor as tools or instruments used by a psychical being or ob- 
ject, nor as constructively separate from behavior in some such form as 
‘¢products,’’? nor as any other manner of externalization dependent on some 
supersubtle internalization. Under our postulate all such dismemberments are 
rejected as superfluous. The procedure, therefore, includes no such nostalgic 
plaints as that of the legendary egg to the hen: ‘‘ Now that you have laid me, 
do you still love me?’’ 

43 Full duration and extension is not represented adequately and exclu- 
sively by such specialized devices as clock-ticks and foot-rules (see B7). 
Though these have developed into magnificent approximations for physics, 
they lack necessary pasts and futures across continents such as are involved 
in histories, purposes, and plans, and are therefore inadequate for inquiry 
into knowings, namings, and other behaviors. 

44 Compare the requirements set up in our appraisal of the logics (V, p. 
9) that talkings be treated as ‘‘the men themselves in action.’’ 

45 Cf. V, p. 50; T, pp. 235-238. A full behavioral space-time form must 
be employed, comprising, but not limited by, physical and physiological spaces 
and times. The application of physical and physiological techniques is, of 
course, highly desirable, so far as they reach. Objectionable only are claims 
to dominance beyond their pertinence. 

46 Our own experience in the present inquiry is evidence, although the 
postulation ought to be acceptable at sight throughout its whole range of 
application. Starting to find careful namings for phases of the subject-mat- 
ter discussed in the literature, we were quickly drawn into much closer atten- 
tion to the named; and this phase of the inquiry in turn depended for success 
on improvement in the namings. The two phases of the inquiry must proceed 
together. Rigidity of fixation for the one leads to wreckage for the other. 
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ways legitimate and useful—often an outstanding need. Apart from such 
controls it falsifies.¢7 
9. The study of written texts (or their spoken equivalents) in provisional 
severance from the particular organisms engaged, but nevertheless as dura- 
tional and extensional behaviors under cultural description, is legitimate and 
valuable.48 The examination is comparable to that of species-in-life, of a 
slide under a microscope, or of a cadaver on the dissection table—directed 
strictly at what is present to observation, and not in search for non-observables 
behind.+9 : 


47 An illustration which casts light on the status of naming and named 
with respect to each other may be taken from the earlier economics which tried 
to hold consumption and production apart, but failed miserably. Or again: 
one may study the schemes of debtors and the protective devices of creditors, 
but unless this is done in a full transactional presentation of credit-activity, 
one gains little more than melodrama or moralizing—equally worthless for 
understanding. 

48 This procedure was followed, so far as was practicable, in our exami- 
nation of the logics (V), where the intention was never criticism of individ- 
uals, but always exhibition of the characteristics of the logical-linguistic 
mechanisms at work at present in America. .As a technique of inquiry this is 
in sharp contrast with the ordinary practice. Through it we secured various 
exhibits of subject-matters admitted—indeed even boasted—by their investi- 
gators to be neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring—neither physical, 
nor mental, nor linguistic; aliens in the land of science, denizens of never- 
never land; and likewise of various procedures in the name of consistency, 
tolerating the abandonment of the simplest standards of accuracy in naming 
at every other step. Unfortunately, specimens being few, we can not carry 
on discussion under the anonymity which an entomologist can grant his bugs 
when he handles them by the tens and hundreds of thousands. To refer to 
a writer by name is much the same sort of thing as to mention a date, or as to 
name a periodical with its volume and page numbers. So far as inquiry into 
‘*knowledge’’ is concerned, the ‘‘you’’ and the ‘‘I’’ have their ethical and 
juridical valuations but offer little definiteness as to the activity under way; 
and this is certainly as true of the epistemologist’s variety of ‘‘subject,’’ as it 
is of any other. Recall the famous observation of William James, which has 
thus far been everywhere neglected actually in psychological and sociological 
research that ‘‘the word ‘I’... is primarily a noun of position like ‘this’ 
and ‘here.’ ’’ 

49 The classical illustration of the sanctification of the reduplicative non- 
observable as an explanation of the observable is, of course, to be found in the 
third interlude Moliére provided for Le malade imaginaire, in which the can- 
didate for a medical degree explains the effect of opium as due to its virtus 
dormitiva. The medical Latin readable by any high-school student, assuming 
that he reads at all, should be graven on the breast-bone of every investigator 
into knowledge. The candidate’s answer was: 


Mihi a docto Doctore 
Domandatur causam et rationem quare 
Opium facit dormire. 

A quoi respondeo, 

Quia est in eo 

Virtus dormitiva, 

Cujus est natura 
Sensus assoupire. 
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10. Behavioral investigation of namings is to be correlated with the 
physiology of organism-in-environment rather than with the intra-dermal 
formulations which physiologists initially employed in reporting their earlier 
inquiries.50 

Inspection of postulations (D) shows that the first four present 
definite subject-matters for inquiry within the mistily presented 
regions of (C). The fifth, sixth, and seventh give further specifi- 
eation to C5 and C6. The eighth provides for legitimate interac- 
tional inquiry within the transactional presentation, in sharp con- 
trast with disruption of system, pseudo-interactions of mind-matter, 
and the total default in results offered by the older procedures for 
which (X), (Y), and (Z) stand as types. The ninth and tenth 
present supplementary techniques of practical importance. 


It is evident from these comments, as well as from the comments 
on postulations (C’), that although we are doing our best to phrase 
each separate postulation as definitely as the language available to 
us will permit, we are nevertheless allowing the selection and ar- 
rangement of the postulations within each group to proceed in- 
formally, since forced formality would be an artifice of little worth. 

Two further comments are of special interest. 

The first is that while we felt a strong need in our earlier as- 
semblage of (B) and of (C) for the protective postulations B9 and 
C7, and while we shall later find it desirable to reénforce this pro- 
tection with postulation H1, the program of inquiry into namings 
as knowings represented by postulations (D), in accord with B2, 
has already positively occupied the field, to fill which in older days 
the ‘‘reals’’ were conjured from the depths. 

The second comment is that the greatest requirement for pro- 
gressive observation in this field is freedom from the limitations of 
the Newtonian space and time grille, and the development of a 
richer behavioral space and time, with respect to which indications 
have been given in B7 and D3 and the accompanying footnotes, 
and upon which stress will be placed again in H4. 

In the case of signalings and symbolings which, along with 


Peirce, in quoting this (5.534), remarks that at least the learned doctor noticed 
that there was some peculiarity about the opium which, he implies, is better 
than not noticing anything at all. 

50 As one stage in dealing with environments physiologists found it neces- 
sary to take account of ‘‘internal’’ environments, as in Claude Bernard’s 
‘*milieu.’? Since then they have passed to direct consideration of trans-dermal 
processes, which is to say: their adequate complete statements could not be 
held within the skin but required descriptions and interpretations running 


across it in physiological analogue of what behaviorally we style ‘‘transac- 
tional.’? 
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namings, make up the broadest differentiation of behaviors, both 
as evolutionary stages and as contemporary levels," it would be a 
waste of time to attempt postulatory elaboration until much further 
preliminary description had been given. This will be offered in 
due course. For the present the following indications of the need 
must suffice. 


(Z) INDICATED POSTULATION FoR SIGNALING BEHAVIORS 


1. Signaling behaviors—the regions of perception-manipulation,52 ranging 
from the earliest indirect cues for food-ingestion among protozoa, through 
**the wisdom of the body,’’ and all the varied conditionings of animal life, 
to the most delicate human perceptional activities—require transactional ob- 
servation. 

2. The settings for such words as ‘‘stimulus,’’ ‘‘reaction,’’ and ‘‘re- 
sponse,’’ furnished under postulations of the types (X), (Y), and (Z), have 
resulted in such chaos as to show that this or some other alternative develop- 
ment is urgently required. 


(F) INDICATED POSTULATION FOR SYMBOLING BEHAVIORS 


1. Symboling behaviors—the regions of mathematical and syntactical con- 
sistency—require transactional observation. 

2. In current inquiries ‘‘foundations’’ are sought for mathematics by the 
aid of a logie which—if ‘‘foundations’’ are what is needed—is itself no- 
toriously foundation-less.58 


3. Differentiation of the naming procedures from the symboling pro- 
cedures as to status (function), methods, and type of results secured—and 
always under progressive observation—is the indicated step.5+ 


We have now postulations (C) and (D) and preparatory com- 
ments (Z) and (F) focussed upon behaviors in their aspect as 
Event in expansion from postulations (A). Over against all of 
these, but in accord with them, we have postulations (B) focussed 
upon the aspect of inquiry through designation—the region in 
which science develops. Postulations (C), as has already been 
said, are of lower grade than (D), as is marked by their employ- 
ment of the vague word ‘‘knowledge,’’ their purpose having been 
to furnish a rough background for the attempt, in (D), to present 
namings as knowings direct. Postulations (C) are in further 
danger of being misinterpreted by some, perhaps many, readers 


51 T, pp. 244, 246. 

52 The word ‘‘manipulation’’ is used in its standard widened application 
and not in limitation to the ‘‘manual.’’ 

58 Theorists such as Russell and other logicists are found who in their 
prideful panoply demand (at least when occasion seems ripe) that no science 
be recognized as such until it has been dubbed Sir Science and thus legiti- 
matized by Logic. 

54For introductory considerations, see Bentley, Linguistic Analysis of 
Mathematics, 1932. 
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in the sense rather of (B) than of (A), of designation rather than 
of event, of the knowing rather than of the known. With postula- 
tions (C’) thus insecurely seated, what may we say of their prob- 
able future? 

Of the three types of vagueness in the word ‘‘knowledge,’’ * 
those of localization,®* distribution, and range of application, the 
first two have been dealt with in preceding postulations. As for 
the third, the word bundles together such broadly different (or 
differently appearing) activities as ‘‘knowing how to say’’ and 
‘‘knowing how to do’’; and, further, from these as a center, has 
spreading applications or implications running as far down the 
scale as protozoan sign-behavior, and as far up as the most ab- 
struse mathematical construction. Should future inquiry find it 
best to hold the word ‘‘knowledge’’ to a central range correlated 
with, or identified as, language-behaviors, then postulations (C) 
would merge with (D). Should it be found preferable to extend 
the word, accompanied perhaps by the word ‘‘sign,’’ over the entire 
behavioral range, then postulations (C’) would return into (A) to 
find their home. We have no interest in sharp classification under 
rigid names—observable nature is not found yielding profitable 
results in that particular form. We do not expect to offer any 
prescription as to how the word ‘‘knowledge’’ should be used, being 
quite willing to have it either rehabilitate itself or, as the case may 
be, fall back into storage among the tattered blanket-wordings of 
the past. Whatever the future determination, narrow, wide, or me- 
dium, for the word ‘‘knowledge,’’ postulations (C’) keep the action 
provisionally open. 

In the opening paragraphs of this paper we held that man’s 
knowings should be treated as natural, and should be studied 
through observation, under express recognition of the postulatory 
status of observation itself in the transitions of both observations 
and postulations out of pasts and into futures. We believe that 
we have not failed throughout in proceeding in accordance there- 
with. These opening attitudes might perhaps have been them- 
selves set forth as general postulations for the whole inquiry. The 
objection to this procedure is that the three main words, ‘‘nature,’’ 
‘‘observation,’’ and ‘‘postulation,’’ have such varied possible read- 
ings that, put together, they make a kite to which too many tails 
can be attached. From them, however, may be extracted certain 
statements concerning procedure with namings and things-named 

55 T, p. 226. 

56 The old plan of dumping ‘‘knowledge’’ into a ‘‘mind’’ as its peculiar 


variety of ‘‘nature’’ and thus evading the labor of research, has long since 
ceased to be attractive to us. 
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are behaviors, then the knowings become observable. If knowings 
and knowns are taken as in system, then one quickly arrives at a 
durational postulation in trying to report what one has observed; 
and from the durational one passes to the transactional. On the 
other hand, from this last, if arrived at first, one passes to the dura- 
tional. This is, indeed, but a final reiteration of what was stressed 
in the opening paragraphs. Observation and postulation go hand 
in hand. The postulations hang together, not by grace of any one, 
or any two, or any three of them, but by organization in respect 
to the direction of approach, the points of entry, and the status of 
the audience—the status, that is, of the group of interested workers 
at the given time and place in history, and of that whole society- 
in-cosmos of which they themselves are components. 

JOHN DEWEY, 

ArTHuR F, BENTLEY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
A Discussion OF OVERSTREET’s ‘‘THE WorD BECOMES F'LESH’’? 


‘‘It may seem a presumptuous thing to say,’’ says Mr. Over- 
street, ‘‘but no philosophy or religion has yet come to grips with 
that part of*our life which is its most obvious, omnipresent, and 
compelling aspect’’ (p. 394). It is a presumptuous thing to say 
because it is an untrue thing to say; and equally untrue to the 
facts is what precedes the above statement, namely, that Christian- 
ity ‘‘looked upon the material world and despised it. . . . Matter 
was something vile that lay between man and God’’ (pp. 393-394). 
Only the disincarnate could know the truth—and a Tolstoi char- 
acter is quoted as putting into a nutshell the Christian attitude 
toward matter, that it is a veil between the human being and his 
creator. 

If Mr. Overstreet had confined to Greek philosophy the attitude 
he declares a character of Christian philosophy his claim would have 
been better substantiated: that early philosophy despised the ma- 
terial world. Not in Greek philosophy but only in the Christian 
teachings was the material world recognized for what it is; and 
this recognition has been forthright, without quibbling or vague- 
ness. The doctrine of Philo Judaeus who lived during the first 
century A.D. is not to be held that of the Christian, by any means, 
for it is a reinterpretation of Judaism just in the light of Greek 
findings in which Philo believed he saw dominant the note of con- 


1 See this JournaL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 393-400. 
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trast between spirit and flesh. Thus man’s true nature which is 
spirit must, Philo said, engage in continuous strife with his false 
nature, flesh. Plotinus held that the soul is in the body as the sea 
is in a net, but Philo declared that flesh imprisons and retards the 
spirit in its development; and Philo’s reason for his declaration 
was admittedly the result of having ingrafted Greek thought onto 
the Hebrew faith. 

But scorn for the body has never been taught by orthodox 
Christianity, however many subtle heresies have been extant on 
this particular question. Where Plotinus taught that the soul fell 
into the body the teaching of Christianity on this point goes back 
to that of the Jews in Genesis: the soul fell while in the body— 
but the body was hardly responsible! (Indeed it seems to have 
had little more to do with the fall than a room has to do with the 
deeds that take place in it.) Again, where Philo and Plotinus 
taught that the physical self is rooted in evil, St. Paul saw it just 
as God’s temple. And when St. Paul made this declaration: that 
the human body is the temple of the Spirit of God, he set forth in 
a way that has never been nor is to be forgotten one of the most 
fundamental teachings of Christianity. 

Finally, the physical so far from standing as an obstacle be- 
tween man and God is recognized, and has been so recognized as 
a matter of course in the philosophy of Christianity, as God’s crea- 
tion which was signed ‘‘Good’’ by the Creator. If, by a kind of 
shallow shorthand, nature has ever been considered alien to Chris- 
tian morals or, even worse, inimical, such teaching has not had the 
authority of the Christian body of truth. Once a controversialist 
of the seventeenth century criticized Isaac Penington, the father- 
in-law and preceptor of William Penn, for taking no account, as 
he said, of the ‘‘sinful body.’’ The response of Penington was 
caustic and succinct: ‘‘What does he mean by the ‘sinful body’? 
The Body of Flesh is within.’’ Not the Inner Light but that 
which the Quakers called the ‘‘Darkness Within’’ misled many to 
a suggestion that the body and the earth-life are barriers to the life 
of the spirit and its perfection, though Browning’s ‘‘Nor soul helps 
flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul!’’ is far more approximate 
to the Christian attitude.” 


2S8t. Augustine’s analysis of carnal temptation in the famous description 
of his own struggle with himself in the garden of Alypius (as told in the 
Confessions) shows Augustine’s clear-sightedness which holds that the flesh 
is of itself good, and shows it in his own attempt to solve what he calls a 
strange anomaly. ‘‘Whence is it,’’ he asks, ‘‘and why? Mind commands 
body; and there is instant obedience; mind commands mind and there is 
rebellion.’’ The battle was never between mind and body but between mind 
and mind, or rather will and will. Likewise when St. Paul wrote to the Gala- 
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Thus I take issue with Mr. Overstreet’s indictment of Christian- 
ity as teaching that matter is vile and that truth is postponed to 
the day of death’s disembodying. (Who was a Tolstoi character 
to speak for Christianity as declared by its official spokesman ?) 
And, equally, I protest against Mr. Overstreet’s companion state- 
ment that ‘‘no philosophy or religion has yet come to grips with 
that part of our life which is its most obvious, omnipresent, and 
compelling aspect.’’ In the current book, The World, the Flesh, 
and Father Smith, Bruce Marshall shows something of the way 
the Christian philosophy has always come to grips with the ma- 
terial world; and Father Smith, incidentally, would appreciate 
Mr. Overstreet’s spirit which would seem to be, except for exegetical 
error, very much in accord with what the true Christian philosopher 
has always taught about the relation of us humans to economic 
matters. 


M. Wuitcoms Hess 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Mr. Overstreet’s article begins: ‘‘Two major attitudes towards 
the material world have thus far prevailed. One is that of Greek 
philosophical thought; the other that of Christian thought’’ (p. 
393). 

As against Mr. Overstreet it can be maintained that the major 
attitudes towards the material world today are not found in Greek 
philosophical thought, and in Christian thought, but rather the 
roots of modern thought may be discovered, in the philosophical 
field, in the epistemological venture of Descartes, and, in the theo- 
logical field, in the individualistic venture of Luther. 

Mr. Overstreet does not like the Greek attitude towards matter. 
He implies that the modern attitude towards matter is in the typi- 
cally Greek tradition. This statement is palpably false on two 
counts. In the first place the major attitude towards the material 
world today is scientific rather than philosophical. A. N. White- 
head, discussing the relationship between science and philosophy 
in Science and the Modern World, Chap. IX, states that ‘‘the ob- 
jectiveness of the mediaeval and the ancient worlds passed over 
into science’’ (p. 175). He points out that modern philosophy is 


tians that ‘‘the flesh lusteth against the spirit: and the spirit against the 
flesh, for these are contrary one to another,’’ he meant by ‘‘flesh’’ not the 
body but an evil will; for the ‘‘ works of the flesh’’ he lists—enmities, conten- 
tions, wraths, quarrels, and so on—are obviously not of the body at all but 
only of the psyche. The Christian position is that of St. Paul and St. 
Augustine: flesh and spirit, as Father Gillis has said, are to be codrdinated. 
‘¢The proper word is harmony.’’ 
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tinged with subjectivism. It is in Descartes that he finds the 
general conceptions that have influenced modern philosophy, and 
‘*the bias towards history on the part of the physical and social 
sciences with their refusal to rationalize below some ultimate 
mechanism has pushed philosophy out of the effective current of 
Modern life’’ (p. 176). In the second place, the strictly philosophi- 
eal major attitude towards the material world that exists today is 
realist rather than idealist. Modern realism can hardly be de- 
scribed as being in the Greek tradition in its attitude towards 
matter. 

When we turn to Mr. Overstreet’s statements on traditional 
Christian thought in its bearing on the problem of matter and the 
present economic chaos we are immediately confronted with some 
amazing statements. ‘‘Matter was something vile that lay be- 
tween man and God.’’ Is that statement typical of the Christian 
tradition or is it typical of pious Mary? ‘What often passes for 
traditional Christian thought is frequently nothing but the ex- 
travagances of modern novelists. If we wish to discover what tra- 
ditional Christian thought really is, we must turn to a study of 
those writings and formularies which have been handed down from 
age to age and accepted as containing the germ of the Christian 
tradition. It does not necessarily follow that what the majority 
of people accept today as the Christian tradition is actually the 
Christian tradition. There is the possibility of confusion. 

Pious Mary is made to say: ‘‘How can we, miserable sinners 
that we are, know the terrible and holy secrets of Providence while 
we remain in this flesh, which forms an impenetrable veil between 
us and the eternal.’’ Mr. Overstreet goes on to say: ‘‘The hope 
was to get rid of the veil.”’ ‘‘This meant getting rid of the flesh. 
Which meant becoming discarnate.’’ ‘‘God and the angels were 
pure spirit. If man was virtuous enough, he might eventually 
be that way too.’’ Such statements are perversions of Christian 
thought. This is apparent when we set them over against the pro- 
fession of faith in the resurrection of the flesh. 

The authentic Christian tradition has never despised matter. 
Even Augustine, who came to Christianity by way of Neo-Plato- 
nism, confessed belief in the resurrection of the flesh. An appeal 
to Patristic writers reveals the importance of this doctrine, e.g., 
Clement, ad Cor. xxvi; Ignatius, Ep. Smyrn. iii; Justin Martyr 
and Irenaeus; Tertullian in De Resurrectione Carnis; Origen, de 
Prin. ii X i; Augustine in De Fide et Symbolo and also Enchiridion; 
Methodius, 2nd discourses; ete. 

To say, as Mr. Overstreet does, that no religion has ever come 
to grips with that part of life which is most obvious, omnipresent, 
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and compelling is the statement of one who desires to ignore a good 
deal of the history of religious thought. 

Mr. Overstreet raises another question. He apparently thinks 
that Christian tradition has never concerned itself with the eco- 
nomic life of man. Perhaps he has never heard about Canon Law. 
The structure of Christian society up to a late date is apparently 
a closed book to him. 

The Word was made Flesh in the Christian tradition. It did 
not wait for Mr. Overstreet to make it so. 


C. C. Lanpon 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Perhaps Professor Overstreet has as yet to hear of an article 
in the Christian Creed ‘‘I believe in the . . . resurrection of the 
body.’’ When comes the promised time when philosophers will 
recognize the Christian faith in the Hebraic tradition, and not the 
traditional Neoplatonistic version? It is amazing to realize that 
the Nazi Rosenberg had insight enough to charge Christianity 
with ‘‘materialism.’’ The materialism of prophetic religion is 
revealed in its intense concern with human life. The prophets 
made no break between ‘‘body’’ and ‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘the material’’ and 
’“*the spiritual.’’ Judgment for them is in material terms—‘‘ And 
I will destroy her vines and her fig trees’? (Hosea 2:12). God’s 
blessing upon his people is a material one. The Christian prayer 
is ‘‘Thy Kingdom come . . . on earth.’’ In the Christian King- 
dom the hungry will be fed, and the meek will inherit the earth. 
And the Christian philosopher, in contrast to the Greek, had no 
problem in finding how matter got into the scheme of things; God 
was and is the creator of heaven and earth. 


W. Ow1nes STonE 
BaRRINGTON, RHODE ISLAND 


The above comments do not touch the central issue of my paper. 
Each one takes me to task for having made maligning remarks 
about either the Greek or the Christian tradition, or both. I am 
afraid I made a technical blunder in starting my paper with views 
about these two traditions. I thereby laid myself open to a nega- 
tive response on the part of readers that might easily keep them 
from ever finding out what the paper was about. 

The real point I made about the Christian tradition was that 
it has provided us with no adequate philosophy of matter. The 
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early Christians, feeling the nearness of Judgment Day, paid no 
attention to the problem; the medievalists developed an almost 
pathologically ascetic view; while Calvin ushered in the harsh- 
nesses of capitalism. To say that Christianity has always recog- 
nized corporeality is not the same as saying that Christianity de- 
veloped a clear view as.to the nature of the function of eorporeality. 
My simple contention was—badly illustrated, I am afraid—that it 
did not. 

I wish I could get comments on the theory of the function of 
matter the paper propounds. 


H. A. OVERSTREET 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF New YorxkK 


NOTE ON VALUE 


To realize that the value concept finds its niche throughout a 
wide range of disciplines is not always to be aware that ‘‘value’’ 
out of a specific context can be difficult to define. A possible rea- 
son for the confusion surrounding ‘‘value’’ is the lack of organized 
inquiries into the origin of value. 

One such inquiry may be made with a little aid from psy- 
chology. Psychology suggests motivation; physical and psychical 
conditions of increasing intensity may lie at the bottom of an event 
series resulting in value. Physical and psychical conditions (anger, 
fear, exhaustion, thirst) rise to a pitch where compulsions or needs 
are set in operation. Needs in their turn give rise to satisfaction 
processes or purposes designed to satisfy the physical and psychical 
conditions. Purposes require instruments—objects and ideals 
which become items of value by reason of their suitability to pur- 
poses and their ability to effect actual satisfaction of physical and 
psychical conditions. 

But an illustration is needed to bring the event series into 
sharper focus: 


A. Physical and psychical conditions—fear and exhaustion. 

B. Needs—to escape danger; to rest; to eat and drink. 

C. Purposes—by running, hiding, or using weapons; by set- 
tling in a comfortable place ; by finding food and drink. 

D. Items of value—shelter and weapons; log, shelf, bench, or 
chair; food and drink. 


Value is, then, a special attribute awarded to those objects and 
ideals capable of serving purposes arising out of needs brought forth 
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by physical and psychical conditions of increasing intensity. That 
is to say, value is instrumentality. 


Avan A. CooLEy 
Rosins FieExp, 
GrorGIA 


BOOK REVIEW 


Art, the Critics, and You. Curt J. Ducasse. New York: Oskar 
Piest. 1944. 170 pp. $2.00. 


The title of the book and the description of it in the preface as 
‘*a declaration of independence in matters of taste in art’’ prepare 
the reader for the emphasis in this short and intentionally popular 
account of the nature and importance of art. It is not far-fetched 
to say that in its concern for the esthetic rights of the ordinary man, 
the ‘‘amateur,’’ and the artist, it is another expression of the con- 
temporary ideal of human freedom and our need to understand and 
to defend whatever brings about its increase. That all men are by 
nature ‘‘artists,’’ proclaimed by Schopenhauer, developed by 
Croce (without lessening for either the importance of great artists), 
is here urged more soberly as a matter of fact, which needs not only 
to be recognized by philosophers, but more generally understood. 
It is at a far remove from what we might call reactionary esthetic 
cults, such as the variations on ‘‘pure form,’’ especially as in Roger 
Fry, whose interpretation of pure form restricts esthetic experi- 
ence to an esthetic coterie surely the smallest ever proposed. Fry 
himself is amazed but not evidently regretful as he realizes how 
small; and so he finally summons mysticism to protect his convic- 
tion. 

Ducasse would break up such magic circles. Confident that 
understanding will release and develop the ordinary man’s esthetic 
experience, he offers the general reader, the ‘‘consumer of art,’’ a 
philosophy of art that will show him that its problems are not 
remote but at times of passionate interest to most men, and an 
account of what art has to give, which should assist him to seize 
instead of fumbling its opportunities. These are not privileges, 
let alone special privileges, but life itself, in an important and un- 
avoidable form. 

As in his Philosophy of Art, Ducasse accepts the general posi- 
tion of Véron and Tolstoi that esthetic experience is a form of feel- 
ing, not of knowledge. Rejecting Tolstoi’s emphasis on communi- 
cation (and, of course, his moralism) he considers it additional to 
esthetic experience, not esthetic experience itself. Recommending 
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art for its power to enrich the life of feeling, Ducasse in his initial 
definitions sharply differentiates feeling and knowledge: ‘‘ Art is 
... the language of feeling, mood, sentiment, and emotional atti- 
tude. It is thus to be distinguished from the language of assertion, 
which is what we use to formulate opinions, information, hypotheses, 
and so on.’’ The implied assumption that intellectual experience, 
the expression of opinions, convictions, etc., has no feeling accom- 
paniment parallels the pure feeling account of esthetic experience. 
In the following passage the ‘‘object’’ ‘‘from which through con- 
templation’’ feeling is obtained might be taken as something faced, 
known as to what it is, and so felt for what it is: ‘‘Objective expres- 
sion of a feeling means that an object is created . . . from which 
through contemplation, can be obtained back the feeling of which 
that object is itself the expression.’’ But in this and in similar pas- 
sages, I am not sure of the status of the object in which the artist 
‘‘embodies’’ his feelings and which will ‘‘reflect’’ them back. It 
seems to be a mere transmitter of feelings, not an apprehended 
object which evokes its appropriate feeling. The less feeling faces 
and knows its object, the less is it the realistic feeling that art makes 
possible. It may be that Ducasse feels a need to correct by over- 
emphasis an insufficient recognition of the range and importance 
of the feelings. In some of the best passages in the book he dis- 
plays our ignorance of all but the major emotions; having names 
for only a few recurrent typical feelings, we are far from realizing 
that there is no situation which does not have its feeling import. 
Much later in the book he describes as a special kind of knowledge 
that by which we know ‘‘sensory impressions’’ and ‘‘images of 
imagination,’’ and the ‘‘sentiments,’’ which include ‘‘emotions, 
moods, attitudes, as well as longings, impulses, dispositions, aspira- 
tions, inclinations, and aversions.’’ The common character of these, 
‘which accounts for the common name ‘feelings,’ ’’ is their ‘‘imme- 
diacy or intuitiveness—the fact that, however much we may learn 
about them, yet we do not know them unless we ourselves have felt 
their intrinsic quality. Feeling, that is to say, is here contrasted 
with intellectual knowledge, as in French ‘connaitre’ is contrasted 
with ‘savoir,’ or in German ‘kennen’ with ‘wissen.’ To express 
this contrast in English, William James .. . proposed the two 
terms ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ and ‘knowledge about.’ ”’ 
Such statements loosen the concentration on feeling, admitting 
‘‘insight’’ and ‘‘apprehension,’’ as does his sense for the fine dis- 
criminations that reward a cultivated taste, and make possible 
‘intuitive apprehension of another’s temperament and sympathetic 
insight into his scheme of values, his motives, his problems, his 
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ideals and aspirations; or, in general, into the emotional meaning 
or puzzle that life presents from his unique point of view.’’ 

To complain about lack of clearness and decisiveness as to the 
nature and relation of esthetic feeling and esthetic knowledge is 
perhaps to raise problems that are too analytical, too controversial, 
and obstructive of an attempt to serve the ‘‘general reader’s nor- 
mal degree of curiosity about the various arts.’’ 

When he is assuring the ordinary man of his rights in the realm 
of art, philosophical perplexities give place to vigorous advice in 
the interest of genuine esthetic experience and its necessary con- 
dition—individual spontaneity and freedom. He warns against 
conventional and standard tastes, against the mistaken authorita- 
tiveness of the critic. A man’s experience of beauty should be his 
own, as indeed it must be if he is to have any; he abnegates his 
rights if he tries to adopt the preferences of critics. Such compli- 
ance is a curious form of self-denial and unconscious hypocrisy. 
The artist likewise to produce art must express what he feels, not 
what is demanded by patron or public. But it is to the ‘‘con- 
sumer’’ of art that the book is dedicated. It urges him to go 
straight to art, not to the critic or to standards, so far as these get 
between him and a work of art. 

The most entertaining part of the book is that on the decorative 
arts, characterized as required to be beautiful, to please—art in 
general being not necessarily either pleasant or beautiful. The 
final chapter undertakes ‘‘to anatomize and to shield from undue 
contempt the one among the decorative arts that alone is practised 
by almost everyone, namely, the cosmetic art’’—‘‘the art of per- 
sonal beauty.’’ It is the art of fascination, of attracting others 
by help of a pleasing surface. The reader will find that there are 
more ways of pursuing this art than he may have imagined. It is 
especially in this chapter that the author, while approving these 
efforts to commend ourselves to others, occasionally puts off pro- 
fessional seriousness in phrases and passages that combine the witty 
with the farcical. 


Epna Aston SHEARER 
SMITH COLLEGE 


BOOK NOTE 


New Perspectives on Peace. Edited by Grorce B. De Huszar. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1944. viii + 261 pp. 
$2.50. 


What light can be shed on the gigantic problem of world peace 
by setting up a circle of eleven academic searchlights around it is 
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